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omy foreboding, he drank deep of the inebriating cup. He had, 
he said, nothing to cheer him. His numerous family of children had 

died with the consumption. His people were deserting the paths 
of their fathers, and he was ready to meet the shades of the war- 
riours whose bones were whitening on the shores of all the mghty 
Waters of the west 

In person, Red Jacket was about the common height, straight and 

' 


well made. His head was of the finest model—the forehead high 


ind expansive—the eyes well separated, and w thout any of that 


y 


muddy appearance which so often marks an Indian's y sual organs 
and were readily ited up with benevolence or indignation I was 


lately atthe log hut where he died ; and, inquiring of all around meif I 
could not find the spot where he was buried, the pagan Indians stated 
that the converts had concealed his body; and all that could be ob 


that they knew nothing of the matter 





tained from the converts wa 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


EFFIE GAY. 
A LOVE-STORY FROM AN OLD LADY'S DIARY 


So saith the poet! meaning by his speech not men in a gene rick 
sense not mankind at large, but only the males of the venus homo 
Shakspeare, perhaps, was right in reg ard tomen, but had he spoken 


| have told a different story Love, indeed, 


of women he woul 


‘the worm i’ the bud,” which hath devoured the life-germ in many 
a female bosem, leaving only a frail and hollow shell for Death to 
crush between his iron fingers. Truly hath Byron said, that “ wo 
man’s love is a fearful and a dangerous thing,” for it is both mystical 
in its birth and perilous in its being. ft maketh realities out of a 
shadow. It linketh things unsubstantial with things real, until they 


become part of womans very bemg; making that which is in its 
nature * an essence incorporeal’’—making that, as it were, a tangi- 
ble substance ; rooting its fibres inthe heart, and interweaving them 
with the very filament and texture of the brain. ‘The personal me 
moirs of former times, not less than the periodicals of our own day, 
are rife with records proving this But one of the most extraordi 
nary instances of misplaced affection clinging to its object until 


reason was extinct, is one which, though olten re pe ited in soci tv, 


hus never yet, to our knowledge, found its way into print. We 
allude to the singular story of Miss * , (the Ethie Gay of 
our tale.) the neice of that eecentrick old tory, G * *, of Nova 


Scotia ; who, alter emigrating to New-Brunswick during the revolu- 
tion, made himsell so Conspicuous In Our courts of law, when he 
returned hither to recover some forfeited estates, about the vear 
|, = he family ts, we belleve, now extinct ; and we therefore 
have less hesitation in speaking here of events which must already 


be familiar to many of the readers of the New-York Mirror 





The estates, to recover which Mr. G. embarked in such expen- 
sive litigation, were claimed only in behalf of his son, to whom they 
had been devised by the will of his maternal grandfather. With 


regard to the identity of this son there were strange surmises abroad, 
Z 


from the moment he landed with his supposed father in New-York. 


It seems that Mr. G., when he retired to Nova Scotia at the break- 
} 


ing out of the revolution, h id carrie d his two orphan en ldre nowith 





him from their native city. These were a little girl, and a boy still in 


petticoats, ar ad one of them never reached their destination. The 


child was lost overboard at sea ; and when the vessel landed, the 


yrovincial papers anno meed the melancholy loss whieh Mr. G. had 


i 
met with the untimely fate of his only danghter. Such a misfor- 





tune, one would think, were enough to gratify the vindictiveness of 


Mr. G.’s enemies, at least for a season ; yet there were many who 


had the malice to whisper doubts as to which of the two children 
had actually perished “Tt was easy amid the confusion of the 


said thev, * for one leading so unsettled a life as G., to find, 


his various journeyings, some male infant of similar age, which 


times, 


he might readily substitute for the lost heir. He had then only to 


out of the way, and his fortune was made.” This 


rossip, however, Was soon swallowed 1 p by more exciting themes ; 


years afterward, Mr. G. appeared in New-York with a 





youth of ewhteen, whom he called his son, there were a few 





tt wy was his only by adoption, and that Mr. G 
had done what history proves has often been attempted in the as- 


her claims than his—namely, to pass off the son of 


sertion ot 








another a ow 

Young Ludlow G., so was the youth called, was not the less 
popular, however, ¢ account of such surraises, if they did exist. He 
was a young man of exceeding wuty and accomplished manners, 
with a voice gentle and soft as a woman's, andan eye brilhant with 


all the fire of opening manhood, His, indeed, was just the union of 


itivate the female fancy He had that 





qualities that most re udilye 
{ 

high flow of spirits which is often mistaken for talent in youth, and 
i) 


which is generally so attractive to those who are thrown much in 


the society of the fortunate possessor. This constitutional blessing 


*h those who know more of the subject 





ness, wh 





gave him ¢ 
0 to kno . } nort t »] ne the 
than we aftect ) ow, aver Is all-important in pleasing the sex 
| t may entertain, Is not the quality to 
interest a woman, and young G. had another arrow in his sheaf, 


But agreeableness, however 
which, perlieps, flew the farther from being seldom shot Phere 
was at times a shade of sadness about hun—a meiancholy so deep 
and absorbing, that it made the subject of this altered mood differ 
for a season not less from himself, than he did at other times from 
all around hua This, as the cause of the depression was wholly 


), threw a veil of mystery over his character, and completed 





unkno 


the list of lover-like qualities which are the source of so much 
bedevilment to girls of nineteen; and nineteen was just the age 


of Etfie Gay, when for the first time she became acquainted with 


her all-conquering cousin 
Some female writer has said that none of her sex reach the age 


of sixteen, without having had at least one affair of the heart If 
there were ever an exception to the rule, it was in the case of Ethie 
Ciay Love, hke wonder, is half the time the child of ignorance 
It is an exhalation that springs from young hearts, and settles upon 
the nearest object, however unsuited by character or ‘* imperfect 
sympathies,’ as Coleridge expresses it, to inspire or to reciprocate 
true affection. Perhaps there is no greater protection against these 


dle fancies, than placing those who may become the sult 


them early in the world of reality. Effie, as the only female of 


yect of 





her father’s family, had been thrown imto society so early that she 
could hardly remember the time when she had not been sur- 
rounded by admirers. A petted and half-spoiled child of six or seven, 


she had often taken her mother’s place, and sat in mock dignity a 
the head of her father’s table ; while, as a girl of twelve, she had 
habitually done the honours of bis house during the time that New- 
York was occupied by the British troops. Living thus in the very 
vortex of gay society, and surrounded by the handsome cavaliers, 


who are only known in the day-dreams of girls of her age, imagina- 





tion had never a chance to act. She became habituated to the com- 


pliments and attentions of the other sex before the feelings of 
womanhood began to assert themselves in her bosom; and the flat- 


teres which had alway been received as a matter of course by the 
forward child of twelve, made no impression upon the blooming girl 


of seventeen. Some dispositions would have been entirely ruined 








by such an education, whuse tendency would seem to make the 
whole character artificial. It was not thus, however, with Ethic 





Gay, whose candid and happy temperament resembled one of those 
easily raised plants that seem to flourish equally well in the conser- 
vatory or the parterre, adapting themselves alike to the free expo- 
sure of the atmosphere, or the measured heat of the forcing-house 
and exhibiting all their characteristick properties in either situation 
Such natures must be either very superiour ones, or below the 
general standard. ‘They are either so elevated as to be independent 
of circumstances, or so common that no training can much alter or 
improve them; and so far as mind is concerned, it must be con- 
} tessed that Effie did not soar above the latter class: and yet, whil 
the ill-natured observer might have confounded her with those of 
her sex whom Pope tells us “ have no character at all,” her fond 
and most unchanging atlectionateness of disposition would, not less 
than her rare beauty, have entitled her to sit for the original of any 
of Byron's heroines but Gulnare. 

It was this affectionateness, this disposition to cling to, and rely 
upon whatever seemed loveable and reliable, that made Etfie become 
attached to her cousin almost from the moment she knew him. The 

| nearness of their relationship, united to the frank, winning manners 
of Ludlow, was an immediate passport to her confidence. The idea 
of regarding him as a lover she did not dream of, but they were 
friends from the moment that they met. There would, indeed, be 
occasionally some little interchange of lively sensibilities between 


them, but it could hardly be otherwise with two young persons of dif 





ue ther. If Ethe ever 


ferent sexes, that were thrown so continually to 
thought of the tendency of such an intercourse when she was rallied 
about it by others, she alway had an answer which fully satistied 
herself. Ludlow was a full year her jumor, and was therefore “a 
boy’ with whom it was no harm to be upon the easiest terms of 
familiar acquaintance. Besides, was he not her cousin a first 
cousin! and where's the harm of a good-humoured fliutation with a 
cousin—if flirtation it might indeed be called. Yet it was strance 
| 


that Etfie Gay did not lke Cousin Ludlow to flirt with anv one 


else but her! 





* What, cousin, vou are not going to d 








ly laving her hand upon our 
hero's arm, as he passe 1 her in a crowded ball-room 


| And why not, Etlie’ I am engaged to walk a minuet with Miss 


| Laura T’. to-night!” said she, pettis 


I’.. and you know it is wmpossit/e now to withdraw.” 


“Why vou have hardly spoken to me yet to-night, Ludlow 





The youth answered only by taking a single flower from the 





aux of that day wore in their buttun-h 





ouquet whieh the b 


gracefully placing it im the high head-dress of the pretty pleader 
j 
d 


Che next moment he took the hand of his partner, the band struck 





up the inspiriting Garo/te, and stepped off in the featly minuet 
with an air that would have done henour to a courtier of Versailles ; 
while half pleased and half provoked, his deserted cousin looked 
on with the admiring crowd 


I 


cousins that marked the progress of a flirtation which soon assume 








us was but one of a thousand little passages between t 








the appearance ot a senous entangiement. And now one would 


tt 
ul 


have thought at some cooiness had arisen between them, thev 


met comparatively so seldom. The au of Ludlow, too, when 





they did meet, was absent and de jected, as he walked by the s de of 


the radiant girl, who rattled away with all the thoughtless vivacity 
of a triumphant belle who has the preferred admirer of lier train for 


_—_ fl } af suns 
,ours of listlessness, if no 


fa lstener. Edhe, however, had also her 





} of deyection ; and while her cousin lost his wonted tlow of spirits when 





with her, she, on the contrary, seemed happy only in his society 


! Such an aifair seldom proceeds far in any circle without there be- 
‘ing many who discover lis existence, and watch its progress with as 


lively an interest as if their own welfare were identified with that of 





ithe parties chietly concerne The two cousins, as time wore on, 
were not exempted from this disinterested surveillance ; and mani- 
fold were the speculations about the termination of their loves 


There was that in the conduct of Ludlow which puzzled the most 


acute of these gossips. In the first place, they were certain that he 


must be conscious of possessing the affections of th iteless Emie, 





whose heart was retlected too faithfully in her speaking countenance 
I 


gs. Ludlow, in the course 


to admit of the concealment of its feelin 
of six months, must certainly have found out what, in the first 


six weeks of their ac jUaintance, was apparent to every one except 


| 
the lovely and unconscious betrayer of her own gentle emotions ! 
Why, then, did he not claim the hand, when the heart was bevond 
Il question his | “Pes. ho wae ver a as A 
all que on his own rue, he was very young, and the dillerence 


of ages not being tn favour of the ladv, might make his vouth an ob- 
jection when thinking seriously of matrimony! But yet, when for- 


tune and circumstances seemed to remove every real obstacle , Why 





should such fancied impediments be allowed to prevail ! might 
become engaged at least: and supposing even that t ted un- 


tul the family lawsuit was decided, they had still some vears of youth 


to spare, and his cousin's means were sufficiently ample if the cause 
vere decided uinst Ludlow and his father But a did 





Ludlow love Effie’ Did he seriously return her attachment; or, 











if requiting it, did he give up the whole tide of his heart, in all its 
| I 
nth and fulness, to this one only object’ [t seemed impossible 
to tell how far his feelings actually did go. If he thus loved her, there 


was something unaccountably trresolute, not to sav inconsistent, 


in his conduct. The capricious youth certainly preferred the society 
[ 





of his cousin to that of all other women ough not apparently 


enjoying it, he alway courted it ; or rather, almost without 





of volition on his part, he seemed to find himself constantly near her 


He n ad een seen to watch ifie with more than a lover's solicituc e, 
when some of the gay and dissipated young men of his acquaintance 
hovered round her in society He listened when thev engaged her 


in conversation, and her slightest tone of kindness filled him with 


t tat 7 ; : a 
strange agitation. Still, on the other hand, he allowed the most 
‘ | aes } 

rivial engagement to take him from her con y ! was ob- 
servable, that, though often, of his own accord, addressing Etfie in 


terms of affection, he never returned any of those little endear- 


ments—attentions, perhaps, we should rather call them—which a 
guileless girl cannot help showing toward the man of her choice 


when dee ming herself secure of his affections 


It was remarke d, too, that none of the reports which were occa- 
sionally circulated about Ethie and her other admirers—for she was 
still a belle—seemed to awaken any jealousy in her eccentrick cou- 
sin He scrutinized every one who approache d he rin the guise of 








a lover—yet his watchfulness was more like the discreet care of an 
affectionate and considerate brother than the anxiety of an earnest 
and passionate admirer. But if he were not such an admirer, what 
became of Ludlow’s honour as a gentlemen, what of his principles 
as a man, when he allowed a dreaming and fond-hearted girl to yield 


} ] ! ) ] fe +} ] r 
up her whole soul to hun, in the delusive belief that he was ali hers 








in return. True, he had never told Effie that loved her. True, 
he had not even passed those trifling compliments—the light cur- 
rency of fancy—so often mistaken for the sterling nf the 
heart Yet Etfie treasured up a thousand little proofs of tender- 


ness. Expressions which told, from day to day, how often he thought 
poke how much he felt for her when 
! 


of her when absent—looks whic! 





near. How often hads!} 


she believed to be the jealous mood of her lover as he watched her 


ng in her heart, at what 








| while talking with others, w th that expression of sadness in his eyes 

which often betokens the overtlow of a heart filled up with feeling 
rae R : 

He watched her when he spoke not; and when he did «, his 





voice took evera softer tone, that sure ly was res¢ rved ior her alone 


Vhere had, then, been no moment when Effie bad said to herself, 


‘now, surely he loves me,” for she believed in Ludlow’s affection 








before she ever dreamed the question. Her trust grew from her 
own heart—it was not founded upon his actions. She loved too 
sincerely to reason about her own feelings—too devotedly to scan 
those of herlover. it seemed as if they were alway meant for each 
other, and must of necessity be united; and so little could 

ing girl conceive the void in her heart which bereaved alfect 

create, that she looked upon the love of her cousin as something b 
longing to Ler from the first, and of right exclusively her own 





But the day was now at hand when all tha 





the character of young Ludlow G., was 
eves of the world 
Mr. G.’s long-protracted civil suit was at length brought into 


court. The trial involved a larce amount of property, and the cele- 


brity of the counsel on both sides had drawn tog er sual as 
semblage of spectators. It was said that Ilamiron would 





and the name of that great man, already becoming as distu 


the bar as he had been 





ladies to the court-room im the old City-hall he most beau- 


tiful of theee—yet peerless in her own lovel: 


happy and blooming features of Effie Gay. 


be seen the 





The court was opened, and the trial proceeded, exhibiting but lit- 


! t tat f 9} 


tle in its progress to gratify the expectations of the larger ps 





audience, who became wearied with the dry and technical details 


which were minutely entered into by the old-fashioned lawyers, most 


of whom had studied their profession under the E sh regime. An 


cident soon occurred, however, which effectually dispelle d the insi- 





pidity of this scene, and which can never be forgotten by those who 
were so situated as fairly to witness the whole circumstance. An 


rson irom whom we 





exclamation of General Hamilton, (said the 





had the storv,) was the first thing that called general attention to 


what was going forward. Hamilton had 


as yet taken but little part 


in the conduct of the cause—leaving the drudgery, perhaps, to some 





less distinguished member of t} 


profession—wi i€ ie Te served 
himself for the cross-examinations and the summing up. At a par- 


ticular point of the testimony for the G.’s, however, he interrupted 





the witness upon the stand, by exclaiming, That 1s only hearsay 
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evidence—may it please your honour, (rising and 


bowing to the 
jadge,) this evidence is inadmissible; let the young gentleman al- 
luded to by the witness be himself produced in court.” The remark 


ed instant confusion upon the opposite side of the table, at 





the counsei were 





g. Old G, bustled forward and whis- 
pered to his lawyer, who instantly rose and stated to the court that 
“ the son of the plaintifi—the young gentleman alluded to—had left 


te un- 





town the evening before, and as the poimt in question was qui 





important, he was willing to waive it in behalf of his client, rather 


than have the cause delayed until the averment of the person on the 
stand could be substantiated by what he, the counsel, admitted was 


the only proper € vidence 


Mr G 
despatched a note to Ludiow, 


made 


in the meantime, seemed much agitated, and forthwith 


who, notwithstanding the statement 


been in his name, he at the 
But his me ssage was never doomed 


which had just believed to be mo- 


ment reading quietly at home. 





to reach that unconscious victim of parental tvranny and all-crasping 




















avarice for, even While the case in point was still under the advise- 
ment of the court, the name of young G. was pronounce d by one of 
the marshals, who, with officious politeness, ushered him to a seat 
near his father within the bar. ‘The announcement of the name 
caught the quick ear of Ilamilton in a moment 

* Let that young gentleman take his place on the stand,” cried 
he, with great presence of mind, before his antagonist could recover 
from the infectious embarrassment into which the confusion of his 
client, at this untoward a arance, had thrown him 

** Swear him, Mr. Clerk... The oath was administered. It pro 
bably was the first time that Ludlow had gone through this so 
lemnity, which u account for his seeming somewhat per- 
turbed. His eve roamed uneasily around the court, as if in quest 
of something to rest upon 

* Young gentleman, you will please to look me stea un the 
faece,”’ said the experienced barrister. ‘ Now, sir, the question I 
am about to ask yo 1, all ts only a simple act of recollection ; and 
you can therelore use what deliberation you plea in your reply 
provide d it be ex; hicit The witness who has just left that stand, 
stated that yourself and another person—the name is in erial— 





were present when your father delivered the paper which I hold 








my hand, to the gent i Who sits Opposite to you Now, without 
stopping here to identify this third individual, I ask you, whether it 
be true that vourself and another man—” The features of the 
youth became much tated, and the examimer, pausing an in- 
stant, resumed, as he fixed his eye keenly upon him -*] say, 
another person and yourself— low was again re-assured, but 





only to be more completely overwhelmed the next moment; as the 
deliberate lawyer, int ting himself again to remind the witness 
of the solemnity of his oath, at last brought the question out in a 


shape that admitted of no prevaric auion—** Answer ine, in a mono- 








syllable, ay! or no! were you or were you not present upon the 
1 . . _ 

Occaslo MiuGaer O—WILD anolber man 

The last words were pronounced with a signit t whisper, that 
was he 1 every part of the crowded court-room. The witness 
hesitated for a moment, and turned deadly pale His lips were 
slightly convulsed, as if unable to syllable the words his to ( 

, 

would fain record. His father leaned forward w clasped hands 





= anealine. ¢ le san that eal 
and an appeail gy, agonized expression, thal was whory 
The youth caught his eager and anxious eye, uttered an indistine 


sound, and fainted upon the spot 


«Stand back—stand back!” cried the agitated father; V 
child—my child—let me take care of my own c a he 





} +} ; , - ) ) 
struggled through the crowd to get near the insensible object of his 


anxiety 


feel 


; , , 
“One exclaimed the lawver, 


moment, 


» table 





firmness, as he stretcle d across tl 





r that was not the less decided, from bei 


hand upon the puise of the 





idy has his 





“Dr. Pr *t alre } vo d 
he swoon will be over the moment his lungs have play \ 

even as he spoke, the physician had t irown open the trille 1 bosom 
of poor Effie’s lover, while a crv of astonishment filled the court 
as the fal and feminine pro wrtions of a beautiful woman were 





disclose d 


the accom. 
New-Y ork, 


re, however, 


It has never been known exactly what became of 


plishe d female who so long figured im the society of 





name of L stra 





under the idlow G Few thought it 


knowing U 
he should thus have trained his only daughter to play an uncon- 


old G., that 


haracter of 





e eccentrick and unprincipled « 





sciously dishonest part in his legai intrignes As for the mere fact 
of a girl thus acting in male character upon the theatre of life, the 


found too 


D’Eon had 
families in E 


example of the celebrated chevalier manv 


jmitators, both among ladies of the best irope, and 


iastically patriotick of her sex in our own country, 





among the cn 


to make this feature of the case at all re markable 


And 
heart had withsiood so many assaults from the other sex, only to be 


The 


what became of poor Etfie Gay! she, whose kind and gentle 


lol 


vielded up at last to the delicate arts of a spoiler of her own 











false lover. who doated upon her like a sister, 1s said to have had 
all the painful emotions, which her career might well have excited, 
swallowed up in contrition for the ruin she had so unimtentionally 

ht upon the hap» the confiding Ethe; but the heart 





wroug 
ad been too completely thrown away ever to 


Her brain either became per- 





be recalled, or to beat aright more 

be | { ese a s, wi ad ty vears drawn the 
] na pels é i advance aut tely New-! u Ti 
hew work 1 l ess DA es The es I sits of cele 
brated w st eu k t stances of women 
seXing thems es na Mr. He Bulwer, in his work on France, avers 
that e sia pts of Napoleon's fields, the bodies 





attie 


verted by the sudden blow, or else she could never fully comprehend 
the circumstances by which she was overwhelmed, so as to recon 


Ir 
il 


cile them to each other, and think rationally upon the sulyect 


a word, her mind, which had never been a strong one, was broker 
comple telv The presence of her cousin, who, for some weeks, 
was not withdrawn by her father from the scene of his disgrace, 
seemed only to increase the malady She shrank from her nursing 


caresses Of & mo 


and feminine endearments, as if they were the 


ster: yet she was observed to listen to her masculime step m the 


stair, and hail her approach with eagerness ; while her colour would 


come and go when she heard her voice in another room, as if its 

tones awakened her softest sensibilities But when * Ludlow,” as 
oid 7 

she still called her cousin, was forbidden by the physicians to see 


had embarked with he 











her more, and E was told that she r father 
for another land, t spirit of the faded and pining girl sank com 
pletely, m lost its last ams of intelligence 

Hap; it have bee her then, if death had torvernes 
to close the scene But no! the resources of an excellent consti 
tution did not yet give way, and Effie Gav, for many a k year, 
still lived on. But how Reader, were vou ever at the Blooming 
dale asylum Did vou ever look down into the enclosure wher 
tie Uhbappy inmates may be seen at a certain hour, amusing then 
SsCiVeS as Cac one listeth Did vou eve hOOK vau noug 
tha ey cre that } teous, vet pictures ¢ air ol distrac 

mn, With which poets an ften gifted the maniack 
You have gazed there in to find the romantick 








nadness of a Hamlet, « in Opheha ! And vet, among those com 
mo y creatures—tor all human creatures do j00K 
st t s of mind that once ennobled the forms hath de 
partec and left them nated only by the imstincts of s« t 
un r these common-look g creatures, are Many who have once 
e e loveliest of the land Av! among those who ar s 

nent gathere that verv var s one who But mark 
as she sits crouched in yon s y corner’ Those vid 
sunken eves have once matched heaven's own blue colour, as they 
beamed with eave vi V and tee Ihe fresh orn 
rose f ess softness d ¢ yur, Was once rivalled by tha 
sal ‘ 1 shriv « \ Freely did the eloquent % 
though discase hath ‘ 

Stary t ses ee 
A ‘ ‘ tin € 5 

freely did it once course through the blue veins of those shrunke 
temples! I Ose leaden ps -levered cv are the 

But why dwe mn this appa e oT Wa 
but now before us, in all the light of ess \ 
that the copy, so strangely disfigured, should st true t | that 
emains of poor Etfie Gay Reade f thou knowest what we s 
ve Is, t wilt not wonder that one who dt s Wout | 
could not be released trom Its embrace, without | s “ y 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS PROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 
SeELP-KNOWLEDGE Is said to be the way to virtue; it wo i} 
ne correct to say it virtue is the way to sell-ki vledue \ 

pure mit Ke a diam s clouded by the shightest dehiens 
ind does not see Uli alter its nficalion how Inany specks d stains 
s s ¢ itst es and ¢ ers Ar c¢ pures re me 

by tloul thvughts, which ¢ y to them like spiders to the VYalis ot 


palace, and which must be crushed at once, or they would ove 








the whole building Alas! « complet victories over ourselve 
f ' 
are i celeats . 
No Fis so Oul s acqua ce, as the ciscovery ¢ 
1cW © ect ihim 
Ssit Is a keen Os ve A Wrelc lies reasoner ] s ‘ 
the telescope, whose heid ts ciea nore ce racted ~ 
(ine of our most comn ( st mistakes Is 
hat we are the ¢ ¥y person Ww sees s that 
Ay never feels exactly at s ease In the presence ¢ i 
fee vi as i t “A i 
Poets wavs ( est ¢ ‘ g as s thev do fee 
the flowers of poetry, ve ose oll re, a most luliv deve 
in an artificial atmos; re 
Excessive sensibility, bke | ysis, produces at the same t ‘ 
great sensitiveness and great heipiessness 
When man has nothing leit to love, he falls in love with his verv 
sorrow over the Gcepartee 
Phe spirit rises a gloom, as does t meter, which fore 
tells the coming Or ess, even while clouds are ve 
A spr uy ¢ e of ther sa ent Is, 48 W ti y 
sure forer er Of a relapse 
Why ts so much harder for us tos tt e future, t 
the past 
I es ot! nust be met as we mee iheces 1 ss Wwe 
rema 4 1 Ss i festers 
What a wretched w s 3, W three or lour g r gore 
men can refo or ke ts foundation ! 
Man regards s « ‘ first t resent ur the 
ith the > i the s century ( the « ) 
eart t of he ‘ i fir time 
society 18 nproy Ss mu ! & € t r, we 
‘ = t or | rrect t es at ! ! i ti = i Ss 
ew — Wt e! ‘ er sat ed w coarse vor 
crisy, tr st have th e outsiat { virtue, even where it 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-_ ae 


A SKETCH OF A NOBLE SPIRIT. 








BY GRENVILLE MEL 


On the anniversary of the birth of SpurzHEIM, there was a gathering, with 
appropriate ceremonics, in memory of him, at the Odeon, in Boston 


We gather to the sepulchre of mind— 

"Tis o'er the great in spirit that we bend— 
No cypress to our temples do we bind, 

No funeral pageantries our steps attend ; 
We come not to mortality—and earth— 

‘To make an earthly testament of tears— 
But as to something of a loftier birth, 

Alike beyond the touch or stain of years ; 
To the immortal—that, unfettered here, 


; , 4 
Breaks to the skies away—its own unbounded sphere ! 


The great and good—and as we yield to him 
‘The silent tribute of our reverence, 
As to some power of kingly port, but dim, 
That to a land of shadows signs us hence, 
Be ours that quiet sorrow which the heart, 
Though touch'd, yet ne’er disconsolate, endures, 
When grief seems strangely of our joy apart, 
And the same sadness warns us and assures— 
Be there no mourning with our memory, 


Save that, which softens as it fills, but lights the eye. 


Ilere, then, with bended, but unshadow'd brow, 
Full of that ministration of the soul 

Which spirit yields to spirit, do we bow 
About its altar-place ; the golden goal 

For which he panted to a tireless tread, 
Breaks bright upon our vision—and we see 

That land beyond the valley of the dead, 
That to the pure must aye unclouded be— 

And where, with faith, the marvel of his day, 


He pointed to high triumph on—and led the wav 


A faith that woke the nations like a spell— 
And on the spirit of inquiring man, 
With power like an illumination, fell, 
Recalling his lost nature from the ban 
Of darkness of past ume A science, yet, 
Though banner'd by a dim philosophy, 
That would not mortal should a God forget, 
Nor scorn that language written in the sky, 
Which tells him, though of matter doom'd to earth, 


He flashes with intelligence of angel birth! 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


FAST EATING, 


BY WILLIAM COX 
‘Tuere is an awful stigma hanging over the United States, which, 
if remedial measures be not speedily taken, will affix an indelible 
stain upon the country Every nation is distinguished by some pe 
culiarity ; the French are great dancers, the English great drinkers, 
the Germans great smokers, and so on; and, if a reform does not 
speedily take place, Americans will be forever characterized as 


* fast eaters.” All travellers, of all countries, liberal, prejudiced, 


or indifferent, let them agree or disagree as they may about other 


matters, have been most unanimous in noticmg this strange trait— 


this national sin—this heedless and unthinking abuse of the good 


things of the table 


tless, but no particular section of the country is exempt from 


There are numberless individual excepuons, 
doub 
the reproach: from Maine to Mexico—from the ceaseless dash of 
the Atlantick to the silence of the primeval forest—in all hotels, 
boarding-houses and steamboats, the same rash and furious applica- 
tion of the jaw-bone ts prevalent. This is inconsiderate—this is 
The follies, vices and habits of other nations 


can be accounted for. Doubtless, the French, English and Germans 


foolish—this is wrong 


derive zea! and essential satisfaction from dancing, drinking and 


smoking ; but whe 





can be the protit—where the pleasure—in 
hastily and incautiously destroying a good appetite’ in swallowing 
with heedless precipitan v—without thought, pause, or retlection, 
the choice treasures of nature’ It is ungrateful, and ingratitude is 
the worst of vices 

We will suppose a stranger seating himself at the table of an 


Well, we will 


suppose him not one of your extremely particular or affected class, 


American hotel, as is the custom of the country 


that cannot possibly eat without they have a room to themselves, 
but a free, hearty, cosmopolitan sort of man, who has his preferences, 
but can keep them under, and dine either alone or among a mulkti- 
tude, as the whim takes him, or as circumstances may require: at 
the same time, mark you, a judicious man—a man that likes his 
dinner. ‘The stranger glances his eve along the well-tilled board, and 
experiences a glow of internal satisfaction at the result of his inqui- 
sition, fer in ne country under heaven ts there a greater abundance 
of substantials and delicacies—a more profuse mingling of substan- 
ces for the gross appeasement of the appetite, and the playful and 
luxurious amusement of the palate, than on an American table 
Well, he is helped to half a pigeon. He hears a strange commotion 


; — . = 
|| going on around—a rattling of knives and forks—a changing of 





plates—entreaties to be helped in an impatient or beseeching tone, , 
and brief or querulous responses ; but he looks not round ; it is no 
business of his; he has no “divided duty” to perform ; his entire | 
faculties, (as is most proper,) are devoted to the due and proper ap- 
preciation of what he has before him. In due time he comes to a 
conclusion, and thoughtfully revolves within his own mind what ts! 
In order to aid his decision he 
glances his eye along the board, when, horrour of horrours ! what a 
The late fair and goodly 


nost worthy to succeed pigeon. 


scene of devastation meets his gaze ! 
prospect has totally disappeared, and in its place fragmentary phea- 
sants, skeleton turkeys, crushed and mangled ducks, and all the 
unseemly remains and marks of a hurried and ferocious onslaught 
upon the provisions, present themselves in every direction. Can 


' this be possible? He can scarcely credit his opticks, or believe that 


It looks more like 
one of the sudden and malicious changes recorded in an eastern tale 


it has been brought about by natural agencies. 


What can be the meaning of this? Can there have been some wager 
of importance pending, of which he was ignorant ; can one side of 
the table have Leen eating against the other, or has it been a match 


against time? ‘These, and a hundred other surmises float through 


| his perturbed brain, the while a general rush from the table is taking 


place. He beckons the waiter and inquires if the house is on fire ? 


or if anything strange or wonderful is to be seen in the city, that 
the company are crowding away in such extraordinary hurry and 
agitation ! The waiter grins and continues to clear away the dishes 
There is no alternative left for the unhappy man, and he rises from 
his recently commenced mea! and departs, inwardly resolving, (if 
possible,) to dine alone on the morrow. 

Scattered around the house, or lounging at the door, lie, sit, or 
stand one half of the late congregation, the most of them dying of 
ennui, after having thus barbarously curtailed one of the most agree- 
able duties of the four-and-twenty hours 

The traveller goes forth, but he sees no more fine scenery that 
day. The acidity and flatulency natural to an empty stomach, per- 
vade and colour all his views of nature and society ; and if he keeps 
a note-book, his remarks on manners and customs and things in 
general are savage in the extreme. This may in part account for 
the numerous volumes of prejudice and misrepresentation that have 
been published about the United States ; for it is not in human na- 
ture fora man to do justice to his fellow-creatures in a state of bodily 
inanition. How is it to be expected that he can speak impartially 
of the laws and institutions of a country in which he has been de- 
frauded of his dinner! 

A fast eater may be a man of information, he can never be a man 
of taste; for why—he lacks the gift of appreciation. He may 
swallow the contents of many books, and gorge any given quantity 
of facts in the same voracious manner as he gorges his food, but he 
will never be a man that loves the /eau/i/u/, either in art or nature 
He will not care a whit about sunsets, or the choicest groupings of 
wood and water; and apanoramick exhibition, or the scenery of a 
play-house, will suit him better than the delicate graces and minute 
finish of a Leslie or a Newton. He may enjoy the rich humour of a 
Smollett, because it is at the same time broad and obvious, but he 
will never detect the subdued, quiet manifestation of the same 
quality in a Goldsmith, or relish the exquisite pleasantries or yet 
finer pathos of Charles Lamb ; and as for noting the lights and 
shadows, or fecling the more subtle beauties of poetry, how can 
it possibly be expected of a person that eats shad just as fast as he 
eats halibut? 

For be it observed, before we proceed further, there are shades of 
ditlerence in those matters. It would be very wrong to impute the 
same degree of criminality toa man who ate halibut m a hurry, as to 
him who used shad, soles, or salmon after the same fashion. Some 
ascetick people may censure this—ery out about over-fine distine- 
tions—exclaim against the pampering of the palate, and say that all 
are created for the same purpose, to appease hunger and afford 
nourishment, and that the manner of eating them is altogether im- 


material. This ts obvious nonsense—or why are the latter fish gifted 


with finer properties—richer essences Were it merely to occupy 
a void, or satisfy a craving, all fish might as well have been of the 
halibut species. But such people know not where their dogmas would 
carry them. Why cook ourmeat! Savage tribes eat the unboiled 
and unbroiled bullock or butlalo, and their hunger is appeased and 
their bodies nourished. But we are civilized. “ Go to, then.” A 
man that is making his dinner off Irish mess pork is of course only 
conscious that he is masticating a something of a salt, hard and olea- 
ginons nature. It is a mere mechanical process for an obvious and 
necessary purpose, and no one can reasonably attach blame to him 
for getting expeditiously through what may truly be considered his 
tas: but not so with him whose good fortune it is to have any of 
the delicacies of ocean, earth, or air before hin—substances gifted 
with a hidden flavour, that requires, as it were, to be brought out 
and analyzed. For such a one to eat hurriedly or unthinkingly is to 
neglect the advantages of opportunity, and slight the good and gra- 


cus gifts of nature 


But there is yet a stronger case. <A lobster, now. Look at the 


care, the skill, the patience required for the proper preparation of 


that testaceous animal; the firmness* and discrimination rm quisite 


for an efficient mingling of the manifold materials, so that there be 


no undue predominance—that oil preponderates not over vinegar, or 
vinegar over oil—that pepper be not too obtrusive ; but that the 
various ingredients be mixed—blended into one mass—fused into 
each other, lke unto many instruments combining, without the 
shadow of a discord, in a strain of heavenly harmony. Now 


son prepare a lobster, or take the consequence. 





* Never let a nervous px 


what shall we say of a man that swallows this as if he were swal- 


lowing mush and milk or bean porridge. 


he not? 
These are matters that crave reflection. I: is to be feared that the 


Is he pardonable, or is 


custom of habitually dining together in !arge bodies throughout the 
Union has much aggravated this evil propensity of fast-eating. As 
forty or fifty noisy, ill-disposed people can, in a theatre, disburb a 
large audience, and mar the acting of the finest drama, so can half- 
a-dozen voracious persons disorganize a whole table, and induce a 
contagious fury in the many present ; for it is a hard trial for human 
nature to sit and see the choice morsels of the feast literally puched 
down the throats of gluttons with a precipitancy that a pig would 
use in the swallowing of acorns. What adds to a man’s vexation 
is the consciousness that what the glutton devours is totally unap- 
preciated—(for every good man and slow-eater feels an honest sym- 
pathy—a sort of reflected pleasure in seeing another enjoy his 
dinner :) that placing epicurean morsels before the said glutton is 
truly ‘* casting pearls before swine,” and that the very things that 
would have afforded himself a fund of deliberate gratitication, have 
been actually wasted! His nature is suddenly changed at the sight 
of such outrages ; he becomes possessed as with a demon, and in- 
stead of eating his dinner like a Christian man, he attacks it like a 
ravening wolf. But the evil does not stop here. What was at first 
done in a fit of nervous irritability or self-preservation, becomes, 
through too frequent repetition from the same cause, a contirmed 
habit, and hence the gross misuse of the palate that so generally 
prevails, and hence the systematick abuse of a most pleasing sense 
—a sense that is the first to come to us and last to leave us, in this 
our state of mutation and change 

These are serious truths, and not to be classed with the petty 
affectations that have been, and are still prevalent, regarding eating 
and drinking and the regulations of the table. There are a set of 
people who have lately betaken themselves to the manufacture of 
what is styled * fashionable novels,” who make an immense parade 
of their knowledge of what is proper to be eaten and what is not— 
and what is vulgar and what is not; of the abomination of malt 
liquors, and the * horrid impropriety” of taking such a wine with 
such a meat. Such people are themselves very vulgar, and their 
minds are small. Nothing can be more contracted or superficial than 
their notions : as if any sensible man would be balked of what he 
liked by their silly impertinences. Nearly all civilized people agree 
upon the difference between coarse and refined food ; but further 
than this, are not palates as varied as men, and would they prate to 
us of what is proper and fashionable therefor!’ Would they sub- 
ject the immutable laws of nature, and the tastes and predilections 
engrafted by her, to mere conventional rules, and the trumpery or- 
diances of fashion? Fashion! It is all well enough with regard 
to dress, but becomes ridiculous when attempted to be applied to 
such a serious and important matter as eating. Such stuff may im- 
pose upon would-be fashionables and real vulgarians—upon some 


* Slaves te propriety of every sort 
or what they consider propriety ; but no man with any independence 
of palate will submit to regulate his tastes and appetites by the 
transient whims or caprices of others. ‘There is only one grand 
fundamental rule to be laid down regarding the table— 


** Learn to cat slow ' 
Will follow in their pre 








ORIGINAL CRITICAL VIEWS, 


A CAUTION TO NOVELISTS, 


BY JOHN INMAN 





* Tell the truth and shame the ——.” 


Tue art of novel-writing—or, to give it a more literally correct 
and expressive designation, the art of story-telling—has been ad- 
vanced to a wonderful stage of improvement, since the time when 
the Princess Schehezerade mollified the bow-stringing propensities 
of her Sultan-lord, by the charm of her never-completed inventions, 
or reminiscences. Deautiful as are the tales of the Arabian nights, 
and perennial in the delight which they have afforded to successive 
generations, they yet lack many of the elements which are now 
deemed indispensable in fictitious composition ; such, for instance, 
as the close discrimination of character, the ingenious complication 
of plot, and above all, the close adherence to the realities of life and 
achievement, without which the critical doom of narrative author- 
ship, in these modern days of perfectibility, is certain and speedy, 


and without hope of appeal. There is a sort of tacit abandonment, 


on the part of the reader who takes up that time-honoured monu- 

ment of oriental invention, of all fastidious requisitions ; he pre pares 

himself to enjoy and to wonder, amid the marvellous doings of genii, 

fairies, dwarfs, giants, and birds that give sensible advice to young 
j 


princes in distress, without pausing to question the possibility ot 


such beings having a real existence ; and it is understood that how- 


ever much there may be to surprise, nothing is to be ck 





ed. But it 
is not so with more modern productions ; readers, even of novels, 
now set themselves up for philosophers ; and stories for good little 


legree of 


girls and boys must have, not only a palpable moral, but a ¢ 
the book, with what is transacted or seen in the world out of its 
exactitude, in the accordance of what is averred or described in 
pages, scarcely less absolute than the requirement of an algebraick 
equation 


Such is the demand of the latter-day criticism ; and, as it has been 


remarked in the outset of this disquisition, the demand is complied 


with to an extent which leaves but Jitle room for mmprovement. 
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Nevertheless, the ingenious constructors of novels and novellettes, of |) it is equally so as touching the wants and weaknesses. ‘This being : ie : 
all species and genera, do yet fall short of perfection in this very) premised. we put it now to the reason of any intelligent reader, ORIGINAL NARRATIVES, 
particular—that is to sav, of particular verisimilitude ; and we pro- | whether the sin of omissivn 1s not committed toa monstrous extent, ' , ‘ : 
pose to show, in the first place, that such is the fact, and in the se- |/in the above-quoted history of the gentleman's proceedings’ nay, PILGRIMAGE OF A NAVAL OFFICER, 
cond to prove, by experiment, that a nearer approach to excellence, more, whether Mrs. Goodman has not deviated yet more widely ™ co: enemanl 
may be made, if authors will only take the requisite pains. Whether) from the straight path of narrative rectitude, and so represented 
they will or will not find their account in so doing, on the score of | the same proceedings as to mislead the reader, and make him sup Terret. lustrat } l 1) rem 
profit and fame, is a question that lies between themselves and | pose that things were done which could not possibly be done, and wane, Sg nits hii 
their readers ! that other things were not, which must of necessity have been done ‘ ° 
The default of exactness to which our attention is more especi- | in the course of the three days and two nights included in the pas Ovr viemity to the site of | sus, as well as the facility with 
ally directed, is rather a sin of omission than commission ; and con-, sage. Let us begin at the beginning, and a very brief examination Which It e d be visited from this ice, oflered inducements to 
sists, not so often in representing acts to be done or things to be,! of the case will suffice to establish our position make a digression from the strict eof my piigrimage Wha ¢ 
as in neglecting to state that such is or is not the fact, as the nature To the cold blight, the bedamped forehead, and the dropped '¢!!, too, whether this visit may not assist in the expiation of those 
of the case may demand. We are aware that poetick license permits, | letter, we take no exception, although Mr. Somerton doubtless [oles of youth which hang so heavily upon me Who knows but 
and the progress of the narrative sometimes appears to require inci- | picked the latter up again, and the fact should have been stated: we  ® V's! to this shrine of the chaste godde vy make me more wor 
dents or circumstances to be left to the sympathetick imagination || will even admit the tearing of the hair, although it was a useless and | thy the affection of that nymph who ——. But what has the wor 
of the reader; but the poetick license is after all but a figment of |! very unusual proceeding—and come at once to the departure. Mr, | do with such feelings’ It is enough for th scerming publick 
the brain—an erroneous element in the canon of criticism—im short, || Somerton, as we have said, was a gentleman of correct taste, good | Know the | lyrimage was made, but the why i Wheretore is our 
a falsehood ; and as for the progress of the narrative, whatever it || understanding, and proper habits ; as such, we fearlessly maintain OW" secret 
may seem to do, it has no business to interfere with the march of; that it is idle to suppose him guilty of such an absurdity as flying of! I did not anticipate any great gratificat veing fully aware fron 
truth—it cannot justify the omission to tell what was really done, in || in the way described, without looking after his luggage, paying his | the account of those who had seen the place, that but ttle remaimed 
a given progression of events, much less the narration of them in | bill, and attending to the other little arrangements indispensable at y of note, and that little, even, was so completely shrouded 
such wise as to deprive the reader of the privilege—nay, the right— |, the commencement of a journey. He had a servant with him, as is 1" doubt, as to render its antiquities scarce worthy a visit. But one 
of imagining them for himself. Yet this last is constantly done, by | elsewhere mentioned in the story; was he mad enough to run off might say with reason, that to be so near the sight of the temple of 
our most popular novelists, to the great detriment of veracity and , in that preposterous fashion, without letting his man know where he Diana, and also of one of the seven churches, without stepping aside 
corruption of morals. We will give an instance, which will at once , was going! Not atall. On the contrary, we have no doubt that | t salute seemed hardly eial 
prove the existence of the evil, and enable the reader to understand || his line of conduct was rationally quiet, orderly and methodical, and \ € necessary arrangements were promptly made, and at dav 
what he is desired to notice—a feat which he has hitherto, perhaps, || somewhat in this wise. First, he read the letter, dropped it as "reak the mor z the vacht weighed, with the party, guides ete 
found somewhat difficult of accomplishment described, picked it up again, folded and put it in his pocket—then 98 board. A stuf breeze soon carried us to Scala Nova, where we 
It is taken for granted that everybody has read Mrs. Goodman's! he paused for a minute or so to reflect—then rang the bell, and landed before eight o'clock, the distance being less than twenty miles 
admirable novel, entitled * Grace Maythorn, or the Test of Educa- |) when the waiter came, directed him to send up his servant William ; We mounted horses and | forward toward Ephesus, 
tion ;” and that everybody who has read it, remembers that highly- |! then walked hastily, perhaps, but still decently and like a gentlema along an unmnteresting level road by the sea-side for about two miles 
wrought and affecting passage in which the agony of Lucius Somer- | down stairs to the publick room—met William on the staircase a Hence the path diverg to the right, led into a broad valley through 
ton, on hearing that a dangerous rival is threatening him, in the | told him to pack up immediately ; then desired the landlord to order | WHtCo Tans a rivulet, watering grain fe ils i vinevards. The face 
yood-graces of his ladve-love, is described with so much force and | a chaise and make out his bill—waited very quietly while it was in of the country generally this me Mi, 18 Ldn rwith 
fervour. It will doubtless be remembered that Mr. Somerton was | preparation, feeling impatience, no doubt, but not thrusting it into | Ut any lofty hills or levels, dithering frome 1 havi either 
at Perth, or somewhere in that neighbourhood, preparing for an ex- || everybody's face—paid the bill, received his change, counted it, fences nor farm ses, to reheve the scape Che seareity of 
cursion into the Highlands, when the afilicting intelligence reached | and consigned it to his purse, by which time William had, perhaps, | Tees, te, are few far betwoe ves ¢ r of Gesola 
him, by special messenger. His proceedings on the occasion are | done packing, and the chaise was at the door; then got in with his tion reased by the absence of cone . nals. No gr g 
thus vigorously narrated valise and carpet-bag, directing William to follow by the mail-coac S are to be see y LRT sheep bet as dull, ss 
“ A cold blight fell upon the heart of our hero, when this alarm- | —and then, in a calm, self-possessed and gentlemanly manner, was | /@"t 4 } tame as the s cali mor rot the bat sea 
ing information burst upon his astonished senses—the letter dropped | driven of!—having first, probably, stimulated the zeal of the post \t the northern end of 5 y, 4 es of ruined aqueducts 
from his hand—cold dews bedamped his forehead—and tearing his) boy with the promise of half-a-crown extra for extra speed mark the laborious ry ort cient while a larmer 
hair by handfuls from his head, he rushed from the apartment in an Then for the journey We will admit again that Mr. Somert Who was seated, | 1, ly g s eight or t 
agony of fear, frenzy and despair was in very particular haste, and considerably impatient ; and that Tees prouding i the tira r told e lazy Gegene 
**A chaise and horses instantly for London,’ was his frantick | he did push on to London as fast as the journey could reasonably be | CY Of the present occupants Yn em y from Us valley, we 
exclamation, as he bounded into the publick room of the hotel; | accomplished. But it is a base fabrication to say, or insinuate, that , ‘ itered that which once stood 1 famous ¢ f phe 
‘four horses, with the speed of a whirlwind.’ His evident agitation , he was all this time in a fever, and that he never paused except to, W8°" s rems re to be sec 
produced its natural effect upon the feelings and movements of the change horses. We venture to maintain, on the contrary, that h We the river Cayster by a substantia re t 
landlord, waiters and Boots, who had gathered around him as he | stopped regularly for his dinner at five o’clock—)it was soon after "TOKCD columns a y-s red marine , the latter apparently 
burst into the room; and in less than five minutes, the vehicle that | breakfast that he left Perth—)again, the next morning for breakfast ©! He Nnest speci 1 Ge ts HeOucrany « en for statuary The 
was to bear him to the rescue, whirled furiously up to the door of '—again for dimner, and probably for luncheon on the third day of his | ‘**"! I whieh tor the bed « valley borcered by 1 
the Gordon Arms. Flinging a bank-note at the head of the land-| journeying ; and if we concede that he travelled all night, it is only INS 08 Ewe sick : © west by the sea, where the | re 
lord, Somerton made but one step into the chaise—the postboy , with a proviso that he wrappe d himself well up in his cloak, and spread Wie Phey meet at the he of the \ 
mercilessly applied his whip to the sides of the rapid coursers— a good long nap, resting Ins head in a corner and his legs « ‘ © shape of acute U . Phe on ol pia aid 
and in briefer space than has been consumed in conveving this in- ‘seat, and adjusting himself as comfortably as he might r - from Une ton the ‘ ward the sea 0 be BCATCONY 
formation to the reader, the distracted lover was flying on the road | the circumstances | . e, and it the Cayster mi y among 
to London But the most extravagant departure from truth is in the ac thickets of reeds. ‘I ence a jtine er © place was ouly 
“For two days and nights he kept on his headlong course,) of his doings upon his arrival u London The lime of conduct as errupted by the ¢ . rye Locks of blackbirds Which the 
pausing not for a moment, except to change horses, and never cribed to him is the most ill-bred and becoming a gentlema Samian philosopher w ‘ lave considered the s so 
speaking, save to urge the willing postboys to more rapid speed. and manners, that could possibly be devised—such as would former inhabitants of fF returned t . © more “ 
Iie was in a fever of agitation and impatience, and though his heodore Hook to distraction, and utterly ani te the ci-| SUushine of their de ful y \t the er extremity ot tie 
horses literally devoured the wind, it seemed to him that their pace | d:rant Mr. Brummell Depend upon it, courteous reader, that || s a large and bea f ‘ ed wro t 
was snail-like ; the velocity of a locomotive, driven at the utmost rigmarole about leaping from the chaise, flying along Piccadilly a and ex © eran © work on ext r, 4a ‘ ce ol 
rate of steam propulsion, without a single car behind to retard its Park-Lane, and scampering up General Maythorn’s wide sta:rease Purkish se re, 4 meant to corres; “ the mn cent 
progress, wo ild have fallen infinitely short of his frantick eagerness 1s altogether an invention Mr. Somerton was never guilty of any remnant of 1D) as Lompie w . ‘ eV ¢ eriour ¢ 
to reach the scene of peril to his dearest hopes. ‘* Horses on,’ was , thing half so gothick and indecent. Only consider his three day . where every « Ss HNpreseea With tie ip « 
his frenzied cry, at every changing-place ; aud the gold he scattered , aud two nights of travel, and the precious figure he must have « ' cd away 
in profusion, gave testimony of his w ld desire to reach his journey’s at the end of :t—in a fever, too, all the time—-without shay or et of Un . the f BROT tie ' ‘ 
termination changing his inen—why be must have been not fit to be see ' ‘ ol sa t aprinie l s } ve nie y 
* At length the dav of his flight drew toward its close, ds sanv re spectable company, much less in the doudwr of lus aces e the shay ina CuNeHslONs ¢ . tte . t we « 
the smoke of London, eve vering above the mighty city, like a. plished and elegant mistress No ; let the facts of the case be pro- Me ‘ The ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ! s ‘ 
canopy of clouds, revealed to his strained and aching eves the near perly investigated in a court of justice, or by a coroner's jury, and the Course OF tne foun vy traceable. The area is completely 
approach of that exciting mome in which his agonized suspense | long odds are offered they turn out to have been thus fr. fee exce : ‘ iteway, the Only One ‘ 
must be replaced by the horrour of conf ition, or the blissful as- | Somerton was set down probably at the White Horse cellar in P standing. Here the ris © clear 
surance of fidelity in her, whose love was to him the supreme and | cadilly, where he paid the posting-bill, ete.; thence by cab or hack It is probable the fort was pon this tas oflering greatest 
only good. On, on he flew, while the postboy plied his whip, and | ney-coach to his lod rs at the Adelphi, where he left his valise | fa vy jor ¢ it comma ) ‘ 
the foaming horses spurned the ground ; and in half an hour more, |, and carpet-bag—thence toa bath in Regent-street—thence to a bar- v other situat t ‘ y would have en equally adv " 
urged almost to madness by conten g hopes and fears, and the ber—thence back to the Aceiph and dressing—and thence n be eo An y i view The ‘ between two 
terrible excitement of his headlong journey, Somerton, flinging , coming guise, with polished boots, snowy linen, smooth « s p square towers eV tly moder sam ‘ ib over 
open the door of the chaise and leaping to his feet, was rushing, at. ne wly curled, and in all other respects meetly provided for y's ‘ ch a process represente t { Ihe sc 
the top of his speed, along Piceac vy and up Park-Lane, to the presence, to the mansion of the distur shed officer whom he | t re W i remains 1 : part « 
mansion of General Maythorn. His furious double rap, given at some future day to greet w the title of father iw. S en taken away, ¢ A reman t ve ere I ere 
with all the energy of an ex« ted mind and desperate hand, br ght was undoubtedly the routme of Mr. Somert« s movements tea rit ot \ If exe 1 ever ‘ 
the porter instantly to the door—and the agonized lover, witho reeding and common sense both re red it of hin ‘ t ure ea a ¥ able a os WwW ‘ ' 
stop ing to ask Johnson | his young mistress was at home, or no. course | approximating that 80 erroieousiy re st ca t it, as eca move ‘ is ew ‘ rone 
ticing the exclamation of surprise that broke from the lips of the Mrs. Goodm would have been certain to secure for him only tilated ¢ ‘ Is ptured n | yew 
faithful, but astonished servitor, rushed frantically up the wide stair- the bh gh displeasure of Miss Ma iorn, but a Spec ly dismissal from ce was tn { eV ud ¢ cv} ln ¢ orl 
ca hondar of lus mistress.”” her in presenti, and an mevitable * not at home” from that | high m tas cir peaks crowned the } “ ‘ 
Now, all this is very interesting and pathetick—but it is not true same astonished porter at all times im futu what was once ¢ tower, or palace ; the wind a 5 ts 
Mr. Somerton was doultless a young gentleman of correct taste verdant carpet a ver W go thy i its reedy ba t 
and good understanding—of elegant, gentlemanly habits—and, Srvati << » @eoeit tee he Sivat , low unts ditlused over the landscape by the approach of eve 
moreover, a partaker of the common physical wants and weaknesses the Himalaya M s caused s ex - etwos the spark sca the « ce. with the rec 2 at « 
of humanity. Indeed, we are assured by Mrs. Goodman, in her ‘two cele s of the French Aca fs es, MN ping » it; the « ke silence per r, which gave deeper 
description of his appearance and character, that our assumption is wn phase <a Sos . = -_ ned . fe : i ela -- tone to the voice of the muz n who « ed from slitary 
right as to the first three partic ulars ; and as nothing is said to the he 2 oe a tl ee : ‘ 1 ” a $e ms ste a at Ste - , pe and fal y 3 are the sacred truth, that Phere ; » 
contrary in any part of the tale, we have a@ right to be confident that cording to hum, uglier than the Gnu : but God ;" the reflection upon the myriads who have come i 
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vone from Hence like letters written in sand ; the thought that in 


this place St Paul preached, and chose it as the seat of one of the 


seven germs of the true faith. All conspire to awaken a mingled 





scusation of pleasure, awe and religion, at the same time humbling 
men to a proper sense of his own utter absolute imsignificance 
** Hie rests from his labour, and his works follow him.” 


On this now solitary spot Cresiphon commanded, and a hundred 


and twenty-seven kings continued and concluded a temple , the « qual 
of which the world has never seen, worthy of a better cause; in 
short, one of the seven wonders of the world. It was burnt by Eros- 


tratus on the same evening that gave to the victorious Alex- 





ander, three hundred and fifty-five years before the birth of Christ 


The crowds who had exulted in their goddess, and im their ery of 





* Great is Diana of the Ephesians ' after erecting a second tem 
ple, were scattered abroad and their temple fe ll. Several centuries 


afterward the Christian church arose, then a mere germ indeed— 
but the acorn predicting a mighty oak. ‘That building was des. 


troyed by the hands of the Mussulman, who erected a mosque from 


the second ruin. ‘The mos is now fast falling to decay, and the 





power of its builders is sinking with their temple; while the Chris 
tian faith, in spite of every check and obstacle, continues to spread, 


and is daily gaining strength 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


BY J. G. LOCKHAR 


June from this specimen of his labours, Mr. Lockhart appears to 
be writing the biography of his father-in-law with great fidelity. He 
commences his book with an accountof Scott's deseent and parentage, 
almost as minute as that with which Mr. Napier wears his re 
n the life of the celebrated founder of his family. In the ease of 
the author of Waverley, however, such particulars are more relevant 
tu the subject, as they illustrate the sourees from which the pecu 
harities of both his personal and literary character were derived 
As the narrative proceeds, the biographer continues to be equally 
} 





nunute, and he presents so many fam har details, that we soon 


come intimately acquainted with Seott, and as much interested in 











his advancement in tile, as if we were watching the development ot 
the career of one of his own hero This is the only true way to 
make ography instructive, because it is through such famuliar 
la ly, that we can arrive at the real character of any one. 

Most teresting passages, perhaps, in Mr. Lockhart’s book, 
are these wherein he traces the connection between real seenes and 
characters with which Scott mingled, and the ideal ones that he has 





painted in his novels. It would seem, from: his rrapher’s state 
ment, that his own career supplied some of the most prominent of 
these, both in his earlier and his later books. His course of yout! 
ing, for instance, is described in Waverley, and 


wooing, in Redgauntler; while with the clue that is now given, w 


s course of 





doubt not Seott's own feelings and acts may be traced throu 
hundred other passages, by those who, after reading these memoirs, 
will look over the Waverley novels with such a view The reader 
will find our observation illustrated in the following aceount of Sur 
Walter's unfortunate love atlurin early life, which is given alter a 
very disconnected fashion by Mr. Lockhart, but which we have taken 
the hbertyof bringing into a continuous form, by throwing several ex 


chosen from different parts of the volume, into one narrative 





tric 








THE FIRST LOVE OF WALTER SCOTT 






































The allusion to “ our more rakish friends” ping with the w 
i is ju corre ves I igh ‘ is ‘ 5 
‘ ila igge last wocon Scottinthaty ula 
\ t youths his then a rea »tolay up stores of selt-re 
Int Sith tinh Lenny L he yuotl © escape ‘ 
' ss itt ha the con rent testimony of all the most ite 
surviy LSS ‘ thatl wis remarkably free trom such in 
that while lus! sense ot l ir shielded him tf ne othe 
test dream of tampering with female innocence, he had an instinetive ce 
it him which ma im recoil with utter disgust trom low and vul 
hertes lis friends, | have he more than one of them contess, 
used often to rally him on the coldness of his nature iy degrees they dis- 
cove 1 that he ul froma st the awneol t pas Hs, ChOTIshe 1 se 
t tachment, which continued, through a m r S stave 
1 sa romantick ch uard of virtue. This wever he may 
ised the st v ux tupw ithe Q x n lrenture { the 
el in the Green Mantle this was the early and wocent attect 
neh we owe the tenderes aves, not only of Re wintiet, but of the Lay 
the Last Minstrel, and keby. In it these works the heroine s 
‘ tain distinctive features, drawn trom one and the same haunting cream 
tis manly Adolescence 
It was about 1700, according to Mr. Wil ni k, that Seott was observed 
» lay aside that carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to dress, wh 
used to furnish matter tor jokin tl eon t cquaintance He 
now did bir t1 ey em these t itters ne f of mixin 
1 veneral tema society, and, as fis friend capressess it, * began loset up 
esquire of dames.” 
Ilis personal appearance at this time was not unengagin A lady of | ! 
sok, Who we remembers himin the old assembly rooms, says, * Young 
Walter Scott was a comely creature.” Tle ha itzrown the sallowness of 
early health, and had a fresh brillant complexton Its eves were clea 
open, and Ww set, With achangetul radiance, tow eeth of the mos 
} ect 1 ty and whiteness lent the issista \ then © ex 
panse and elevation of the brow gave to the w eas ta dignity fara ‘ 
t charm of ere features, Ilis s “ il\ sce te " 1 can 
‘ in the 1 ’ " essa t ‘ow \ 
' nt bh ¥ and humour in eXpress is being well calculate 
fix a r lady's eve Ihis figure, ents ‘ Hb, inust 
ays, hawe iew t \ ‘ ts i ha vet ustia 
, it wascast in the verv m d of avou Ilercules, the head set ¢ 
“ singularvrace, the th tan « stat t est mine tth t 1, 
\ st it mishe t whole ' t extraordinary ue 
‘ uy t ich of clumsiness. When eda eta V 
miner, his conversat 1 must have be s ( é ns 
sy any exte nivantages, and cert \ i t sw i] ve ss for 
ak ’ ‘ att ‘ 1 ‘ the ! tt Se | ot 
say, with an arch simp ty of Ka to W ilite ' ew were 
niiar with bim can hilt for themselves, “it Was a micht with n 
! tfound thata tty vour “ ih « t ‘ “ iherwt 
sit and talk with me, hour t ur ’ t Lll-T n, while 
t Ww were ca min our View 
! hat the pretty young woma s j 
vl Of ten n ! e he eve t t t 
Assembiv Roon 1 ’ s 8 h ‘ is x 1 
dames.” 1 ‘ en told a ‘ > im the 
( s’' Chu a where un ’ wt i ne Su iv ast con 
tion were ¢ n Appear i isu ‘ ' ‘ 
wee « ST to her res wh " ve ’ 1 
" stance t Te retu n church t ‘ .. 
wh into somet! i t ‘ they rs Mrs 
Ss of the uty t ired that s : ‘ v's er 
ha i pantons th th 1 \ seciucde they { 
aca seen each other rmany years, a 1 tw ur show wwed 
t wer interc st Rut no acquaintance appe ‘ 
ve the thers of the voung couple, unt things had ad ul 
f ul net the appr ition of the wd Clerk ¢ 
Being aware that the young lady, who was very highly connected, had 


| from the object of th 


wospects of fortune far 
ceived it his duty to gis 
intimacy which, if allow 
nd disappointment. H 
to the part of the countr 
ing t 


Walter's re 








troduced himself with a frank s 


proceed without the ex 
ness of rsons as yet t 


The northern baronet h 





it and honourable man con- 
e her parents warning that he observed a degree of 
ed to goon, might involve the parties in future pain 
a contemplated excursion 
‘. 


above his son’s, the uj 


e had heard his son 
y in which his neighbour's estates lay, and not dou 
ect was different from that which he announced, in 
tatement that he wished no such affair to 


press sanction of those most interested m the happi- 





ALK « 





oo young to calcu 
ad heard nothing 


e consequences for themselves 
f the young apprentice's intended 


excursion, and appeared to treat the whole business very lightly. He thank- 


Ph 
‘ Vr. Scott for his secrt 


mistaken tnd this pa 


iflerwards, produc 


ed, that he believed he was 
Walter did not hear of till 
ed po change in his relations with the object of his 


vuulous attentio bu 






ernal interference, wl 




















vu ittachiiment 

I have neit the power nor the wish to give in detail the seque! of this 
s \ It is suflicrent to say, t t r he had, through several) ng years 
I hed the dream um ull te union with this lady, his hopes tern 

‘ i he ‘ narr to a gentieman otthe highest character, to whom 
some alfectionate usions occur ,one of the greatest of lis works, 
who lvedt act the part of a most ce us friend to his early rivalthrough 
vut the anxieties and distresses o and 1827. I have said enough for my 
} pose Wiluch was only to rence e a few allusions tn the letters 
which I shall by-ar y have to it] may add, that [have r 
vubt this unfortunate passion, besid od effect already adverted ti 
sia power fluence in nervy ‘ 
with which he pursued his proper legal st 

ring the two or three years that prece¢ e bar 

‘TI find him writing asf ws,in Mareh, 


now Laird of Raeburn, 


udeto as been In town all this winter, and 




















who was then in 


Nng a foe 























which has not in the least altered the meekness of her manners Matters, 
» Stand just as they ¢ 2 
ther frend he writes thus, from Rosebank, on the twenty-third of 
1705 
ive me the highest satisfaction to find, by the receipt of vour ter 
irteenth current, that you have formed precisely the same 
“ th with re » the interpretation of ——'s letter as } 
! te gar ta urable, and to the a ri conduct I onehtt R 
afte 1 v she has pe ed il thet prudent eotcor t! us 
t it stt tter . It myself W entitle | e, 
self, w kK forward to with pleasure I u were 
the t et, you may iess how agreeably Lwas 
rlha ' i edis t st siedt ¢ 
of hope t " ‘ tt to describe tl 
etter occ \ i.e D tern ed ina ve 
Ir her « r ' times a day, and alw 
mn { her everosity nd «¢ i is olten Ae 
shame to mys¢ f the means s,W ! “ ers 
I ecould tent w ! 1 ruess how she wou t he 
. F you the i confess, that n mour p e, Which 
one we expect shou ‘ enex s suffere nota the upon 
this occuston, throu sense oft wi thine il 
which aifheted Linton u sitt “ sta sto 
te you, what Wet uw ( elve f her lette “\ 
ittent while ¢ s W“ 1 ithe st ect of my clara ra 
rtou thar ( ethe ex ‘ Ry the wav. Ir st 
! mit mention the re 1} your } ‘ the fa 
sex, and ur capacity of a 1 matters nee vist 
our € ement that Le i urs 
© for November Ours t \ t ‘ s ne. How 
W she kK, etc. etc. et ul ts present ¢ 
t s—hov erent fr u ere e we sa I ‘ 
ive to lau whenlt Vou sé ! ecu ik an 
‘ the ect it now ‘ he « I © re We 
t ’ sen rl sl I eX 
cise ca ert that « I ‘ nger of disobe ce, and s 
to conc Mae ‘ ca 
j ! ! 
GUALTEI Ss OTT 
Ta t s I \ T on sk whe 
Scott never ma ! es at th ‘ Ilis own « s 
© ‘ “ t ! s 
ta my s . 1 t ess's ¢€ w ‘ 
not the ea ! h “ () ve ‘ 
n t i ‘ ‘ 
1 my t we re , ‘ ” Two t 
the t f ! ti f them w ‘ 
ust af con ‘ i took wna 
En inst re ' t t " hes onat t, whic t 
not att t s ‘ Work | ! Wine ( 
ead them tq e unall te mal 
ne 1 s l we t. When PT frst saw these, | told hum they 
werel ts i t it i cra s 
* The ‘ v he enw ‘ 
Wine i ‘ sm 
Ma i t ‘ t “ 
In Lor ¢ se n 
1 , , 
Renea ew we t rec ng 
I've seen an of 
More swe watery lustre shinin 
The summer st t ws \ 
Ere vet thes t tits morrow 
N ‘ ‘ e's ¢ 
RK uot; ngs “ 
Int era e of MS. papers, I ‘ verses, W h 
from el s tt t t w“ en wn w 1 the ist ten vears 
s lite. ‘I e lie Po \ t certain initials on 
the ich Sa t s ‘ nh the ect his 
st ASSIOT i wd Is t i re trans ne the nes whict 
ha welts i s t ‘ t rs tancvt 
ture the u ! ! “ 1 t s the ty-l ed man ou 
ha traced such a re n cams 
* Frie of the w ess'd wi rief 
Wh i slow, supplies 
The ba © re f 
Phat wipes he that checks hers $s 
Tis t e the w sou ’ 
I s - w's smart, 
I n stern mis s uf stea 
Phe ba esimt art 
Whia 1 ‘ the € roses f } 
An \ ' 
T! i { the eve 
Al pe’s s encha 
Yet thy train come s é 
l ‘ ct ‘ i ‘ 
At her t s ws cease, 
No s “ 
O has ‘ > ‘ 
1 > sone 
Re y “ s ’ 
Dut take in 
4 “ f ste 
Phat thy “ . st the w q 
Wii Arie 
\ t > ‘ ‘ . 
T - 7 
‘ nes i “ ew ! t . 
WwW s sl ‘ s e 
And W ars.” 
The s rity tween t fat f Scott and of Byron in their 
rsonal defects and energy of racter, in surmounting them so 
far as physical activity was concerned, though the moral conse 
quences of their nusfortunes were very diflerent, has been often 
noticed. It would seem from ths story that the early course of their 
life, ina matter which frequently colours the whole character of a 


man, was not less sim 
tachment, which comn 
unilorm constancy un 





} } 


ir. They both suffered from a misplaced at 
enced in early vouth, and was chenshed with 
ul fate interposed and cut them off forever 


i aflections. Both, too, upon finding them- 


selves supplanted, sought a solace in a new connexion, and marned 
within a short time after the hands of their mistresses had been dis- 
posed of to others; and then from that moment their courses, like 
their characters, were as different and wide asunder as the poles. The 
well-balanced mind of Scott soon recovered from the blow, and 
found those sources of happiness in the performance of duty he had 
in vain sought for in romantick affection. But Byron, witha weak- 
ness which has never been sufficiently condemned—a perversity that 


has even been dignified with the name of constancy, stll dreamed of 


his first love in the arms of another, and made the whole world the 
confidante of his complainings ; outraging the affections of a wife, 
and visiting the wounds of his vanity notonly upon the whole sex, but 
upon human-nature at large. Young gentlemen who would emu- 
late him by wearing their collars down, and penning misanthropick 
verses for the poet s corner of a newspaper should remember tt 
same hig ualities which secure constancy in the pursultotan object 
within our reach, give that resolution ot character which enables one 
to dismiss it from the heart when pursuit becomes criminal and 
repining folly. 
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- THE FINE ARTS. | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. with his _ ‘ 
lis- = = —_ ' sgame w ‘ I 
“he THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. The lines of Isabel, “to an early Grasshoppe not in the best s 
will finda g i model f uch eleg tn the ag " 
ind FOURTH NOTICE served among the Prckwick papers, whe ooene poctess ag i wens 
iad t Bull-freg witt 1 - = ? 
tk- No. 40. Portrait of a gentleman. J. Frothingham, wn. a. Can I see thee pa \ , 
hat No. 41. Portrait of a lady. J. Brennan. Very defective—espe- On thy stoma ‘ . Now , 
tof cially in the gradation of shadow Sy, 
the No. 42. Braddock’s defeat. For sale. FE. B. Pureell. This is Ke 
ife, the production of a youth, and evinces decided genius for compos a R 
mit tion. The figure of Washington, relieved by the hght smoke, is well |} Withw ‘ - 
ius conceived—but the painter should have dressed him im the provincial | Ilunte e urs 
iN umform of the time whole is a very creditable sketch, and we “ ‘ ‘ 
should augur that this young English arust, with due study of draw ba ¢ frog iM v te 
ing, will, in time, stand high in his profession “ ’ ipiant ’ : Pe 
42. F Uti Anh a oo sour 
have seen, from this artist, much more force and expression. Every |) 7 stain Tne , ; ‘s saetitads : ‘ S 
thing is neat, finished, and pretty, but the figure ts not gracet ind , mall sw a , a : . ‘ 
— looks too much like standing for a picture The neht hand 1s bea matter as ** fi i ming ’ : . \ 
tifully painted, as is the whole picture; still it does not satisfy us as titison gong un ue p 
much as a work from so emiment an artist ought to do; we shall, in 4 eTpect 06, we 4 < inthe is ese, can en t ustece 7 . 





its turn, notice a picture, by Mr. Durand, of a much higher tone and 
character 


No. 44. View on the Catskill—Early autumn. T. Cole, x. a. Here 7 . ream “a . 
. THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


instead of the valley of the Arno, and the domes and towers of Flo- 

rence, suggesting ideas of former greatness and present servitu le, Wwe - 

have the humble pla n of the Catskill and its 1 ver, untl now un SATURDAY. MAY 20. 18 
known to fame The sublime mountains of the Catskill are the ad- 

muration of every American traveller, and form a conspicuous feature 
































of this magnificent picture—magmificent not In monuments of art On] upon the wate We w Lin write 
but in the forms and colouring of natur We hesitate which to pro eaders in times these tsvn 680 ¢ = ' 
nounce best of the two pict res Mr. Cole has placed before us in this |! to s shen & . ties , : \ 
exhibition; we wander from one to the other, and thet is best before |) s that it ts tot Yct.~ tote be : ; aoe ‘ 
which we, for the ume being, stand. wr sadness sent s MW 
No. 45. Portrait ofalady. T. T. Fowler, Associate of the Royal H chink that the s aaceiiet One ich einiien thei inninhian tom ea sais l 
bernian Academy, Dublin. We hail with pleasure the arrival of suc iil rhe evils : 7 ‘ 
artists among us as Mr. Fowler. This portrait is graceful and na i ; ‘ : ie me 
tural. The flesh is good, and the drapery, perhaps, better, ilthough npg ; : sie ~' ae : . 
nothing can be better than the neck. There appears to us a want aber octagon oe : . 1 
of shadow over the sockets of the eyes to correspond with the shad i ‘ ota . . = . these 
below the nose: and yet we know that it might be as the artist has : seven he 
hown—and we know that an artist rally sees better than a . adh 
eritick. eq sted ini I 2 
No. 46. Portrait of Alderman Wilson, of Brooklyn. B. F. Eddys t tation of each other's ' e@ the t ! 
{ very so so affair. man to his w, ! t ‘ t willy 
No. 47. Portrait of alady. W. Page, s. a. Here we see the colour- . re “ P . 
ng that distingmshes Mr. Page from his contemporaries, ard other | tut! . I ’ t . 
valuable characteristicks ; but there are, in the smaller saloon, finer || ju ent in the u ey 
specimens of his talents st s¢ fe 1 
No. 42. Scene in Prussia—teken from nature. G. Greenwald. A | thet are ex h as , one wi i 
clever picture, but nature will not feel the loss, come home literally to the business s , 
No. 49. Portrait of a gentleman. F. A. Spencer. Nothing un- t the w the est st é Ml 
















































common ‘ al ast. wine ala iin © f \ R 
No. 30. Portrait of a gentleman. H. Inman, x. a. In his usual style 5 tin baie tin ween , : Keone : 
No. 51. Portrait of a young girl with a basket of grapes. The a : a ; : Fae a3 . ; 
cessories to this picture are very beautiful, but the whole is not quite ||... tapers 1 : ‘: 
equal to former productions of this charming artist. Painted by G, , 7 tu: Y wis ee Thus e : 
Marsiglia, ~. a. ee sem gg eg =" : 
No. 52. The First Ship. For sal ILG A truly poet nl idea , Seng - : , : , ’ ' - 
The magined an Indian girl, who, looking from an em ess, the vest mensures Mist | ‘ “, 8 
ta distance an European ship approachin It is * the eeling and honest prejudice, nett ast necessariiy be ins A ‘ 
had ever seen. The story is well told; but we think |; ™' Ss. Calmness and ca ir, t of « , 
| not paint the figure ft 1nature t s ‘ ' n SS tiss con ewit ‘ , 
Portrait of a gentleman \. B. Durand, s. a y eans Ss the atrse \ 
. Portrait of a voung lady W. H. Durance: We wish the “ est € is to weat t sent sis 
artist much improvement t t minds in the country, of urties, are 
No. 56. Landscape— View of Killiney Hills, near Dublin. J. Bren e causes calamitous situat that they « or in 4 
nan. The picture is occupied by an extensive plain; the lulls are || to the remedy; a et us ersons act ! , 
distant objects The style 1s uncommon f sent ent wit “ we rece ’ ' 
No. 57. Portrait of Eagle’s Delight. C. B. King, un. We looked to |} qyoye ot , alle , ee 
see a rock towering to thi sky, or a stately tree prercing the clouds, iene il , , 
and le! Eagle's de ht’ is awry pretty woman, of t rea race . P w ‘ t I 
we call Indians—in other words, a squa We are always TOT bes ate \ ‘ vile we ‘ ‘ vf 1 
see the productions of Mr. King, of Washington, in our exhibitions wlanrtbig : : 
No. 52. Dead calm—aftert n view near Pittst 11 Erie |)‘ tere, 100 is a. 
Canal. G. Harvey, a. This landsea; xpresscs t vy that state ' ‘ 
of the at phere wl 1 the artist has ven as a name to his | ™ ae , ' =e . 
pieture The colouring is clear—the drawing good, The sky, water 
and all objects within view, indicate the “dead calm.’ It is a good {ner An 
well-conceived, am! well-executed pictur Py ‘ 
There is a portrait of a “ljady with a bird,” hung high uf this ||, os wate : 
part of the gallery, although numbered 304: so hung 1 so num , renth A 1s. the N j . 
bered, probably, from coming in late; certainly not for any lack of || tat quarter the other after I 
ment, for i has more nour omnion, than many of its neigt urs en ° . 
The painter is C. W. Tice af. || of Hoboken, on the opposite shore, we w 
yur Everett, of Massachusetts. The painter A. B. |), agg ea mena saga 
" I 
re portraits by J.T. Harns. Wer miber the - 
tist ex last vear nd conera ant n t 
I Elys ! ‘ , 
wrning—Head of Androscoggen, in the Whit 
Mountains. G.L. Brown. For sa There is much to admire mn I . , 
this landscape, and it serves a ut price, and a go pla nan \ ‘ 
imateur s co tion ses, W I 
No. 63. Landscape 4. B. Duran s. A. Here we feel that Mr . ’ i 1 \ j "4 mig 
Durand is at hor 7 s aclearness, 2 distinctness. a ‘ ‘ ( 
‘ rin sw as r pun D | wy s s render = é 
effort very delightful to us ‘ ! hes now . 
No. 64. Chnst walking on the sea. J. G. Chapman, »~. a \ : aos an nt shots ; : ¥ 
shght performance P - at thah «xm : ; , : 
No. 65. Portrait of a gentleman. F. Fink. Well drawn and co hay? ge Re wet Re wtte \ j 4" 
loured, but of too bold a touch for so small a size : . 
No. 66. Gertrude: a portrait from life. E. D. Marchant, a. Mr \ 
Marchant has. in this portrait, and several others which ornament ‘ ‘ Wate ene w ne 
the prese xhibition, evinced a steady improvement in art. Gertruce ‘ . 
3a lovely little girl. and the boy No. 67, 18 a worthy ¢ mmpanion for t we s ‘ ; 
| her, by the same artist embers ‘ . 
j No. 68. Portrait of an old gentleman. F. R. Spencer. Decidedly . 
good, and the best we have seen from the artist Mut turn Ani ‘ f ! 
‘ntrance to the glen, Portsmouth, Rhode Islan W , sh—w ‘ tie ‘ ‘ . 
s of Indian Brook, opposite West Point. J. G : . Padget 
a. We \ KE on this] rewith m hy sur n 
mends for the failure of No. 64. The landscape is . I i ' 
tion of the Ir a cirl s 7 ‘ t ‘ 
This picture will be not xt number ! 
73. Portraits by J. Wh x . 
uimurab keness of the H ’ son . 
sw. A - 52% 
76 ew of the Rondont, and « w ‘ ; ‘ 
F ntain. These fine specimens of | ! : ! 
by Mr. D. Huntington, a young gentleman, late a pupil of the pres 5 | ate Poh I 
nt of the academy. The attention of every visiter of taste 1s arres s He s f , t j | . uM 
ed by these beautf productions of an artist until now unknow ¢ “ ‘ ! \ 
No. 77. Landscape composition 4. B. Durand, s. a. Mr. D heart spit . vl : 
rand = name is a certificate for the mert of anv landscape from t ‘ t s “ 
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Through groves of linden trees, 
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I love the night—the glorious night! 





pp When hearts beat warm and true; 


But far above the night, I love, 
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